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^ . A report described. 5:ae current^ context, realities, 

^ and research and development needs of* xocal level vocational , 
^ education planning to provide a foundation for improving local •lev'el 
planning tecl^nology. Examination of the legisla*u.ve .context' for 
vocational education planning revealed that interagency coordination 
and consultation, use of data about job availability an'd student and 
community needs., and considera'tion of evaluation bindings ar.e key 
ingredients in the planning prcicess. Organizatipna^i design, foinding, 
and goals; local regulations: enrollment pattern^s; and community 

^ economic and demographic characteristics are aiSong environmental ^ 
factors affecting educjitional pla.nning. A sampa:erT3f planniig tools 
and techniques and training. me.terial and activities was derived by 
examining discrepancies between federal legislative^- intenr for 

^ vocational education planning and the -observed realities of local 
level vocational* education planning ^s it takes place under diverse 

"environmental conditions. ' These tools and techniques include models 
and procedura-1 g.uides to assist Itfcal school administrators and 
plannerSr models and proCfedural guides to facilitate starewijie 
coordtination between 'state and local level • agencies , techniques to 
define new and emerging job "skills needed for_ changing te'chnologies ^ 
improved information systems* for use by local schools, and 
-competency-abased training materials for . individuals* and/or group 
instrurction to enhance planning skills. (ilN) 

* • Eeproductions supplied by'EPES are the best that can be made * 
*\ \ ' ' . from -the original document. ^' * 
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FOREWORD 



Comprehensive planning has been identified as an essential ingredient in the efforts of local 
. schools to increase the responsiveness of vocational education. This report describes' the reality of 
comprehensive vocational education planning as it occurs in a wide variety of educationaJ and 
environmental contexts, and suggests ways that have the potential for improving the technoloqy 
of vocational education planning. \ 

This repcn-t is the result of fieldwork observations in 1980 in the states of Wisconsin West \ 
Virginia, Florida, and Oklahoma and dialogue sessions conducted in these states and in Colorado 
Texas, Georgia, and Kansas during the preceding year. 

Special appreciation is extended to Dr. Mary Ellis, President, Ellis Associates, Or Gil Cardenas 
Asrociate Professor, Pan American University; and Dr. James Hale, Associate Professor University 
of Florida who provided methodological assistance to staff. Thanks are also due to Harold Sullivan 
Associate Director, Administration and Planning, Bureau of Vocational-Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion, West Virginia and Dr. Dan Koble, Director of Occupational Education, Putnam/Northern 
Westchester BOCES, New York for their expert review of the content of this report. 

We would like to thank all those persons in the states who contributed their time, expertise 
and knowledge to this effort. , h 



Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for 

• Research in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



h.cow 1°^''""' "T^"^ ' °^ secondary and postsecondary schools, and community- 

based organ. zat> on s that are concerned with training for the world of work. On-site observations 
plann!ng°^"' "^^"'''^"'"^ ^° understanding of the current realities of vocational education 

^dnrJf^LZ^V-^"'^^' legislative and environmental contexts under .which local vocational" 
educat.on planning takes place and notes context conditions which affect such planning. The context 
condmons serve as a background for descriptions of the nature of interagency coordinative and 
collaborative relationships in support of planning, for ways that data ard evaluation are used in local 
plann.ng, and for local level planning processes. The last section of the report lists planning tool and^ 
te^^nSonv '"^ ""''Tl' '""'^'^^ development can potentially improve the 

•pl^nrr^r ' education planning and capacitate the skills ot persons who do this 
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INTRODUCTION 



vocational education and traininn °nd /.Wh. f r '"^ '"dividuals concerned with 

tools, and techniques ^' application of the most appropriate planning practices. 

level. TwoS^Tacfv^ieTrvi^ ^'^""'"9 - --ts at the local 

team Veview^d state and lo^^^^ ''h '•"'''"i^ ^^'^ The study 

schools, other agencies and commuoi?^^^^^^^ '""^ '""'^ ^^^°"dary and postsecondary 

world of work Obse^ations Tr^^^^^^^ organizations that are concerned with training for the 
With scoo, adm^tt^^rsTnd^^^^^^^^^^^^ O^^^^ ^'-^ ^^^^^^ 

coJJilo;:^-^'^^^^^^^ ed°Cra^iVn°^ir°"'°i^' "'""9' -aior 

of this report. The Rea ities S^Lo^^^ i^^^^ ^I'cT^ ^ The second section 

of interagenc; coord.n t ve/^i^ab^rat^ve^^^^^^ ^'""'^9' ^^"^"^^rizes (a) the nature 

data are used in local p annin^^^^^ '""T"' ^''""'"9' ^^^^ "'^V^ which 

planning processes Suaaestions frr^^^^^^^ Procedures used in local planning; and (d) local'level 



'c;re.trrj;:ir^^^^^^^^ a^se .o. tne legislative and environnenta, 

Education, 1981). (Columbus. OH. The Nafonal Center for Research in Vocational 
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THE CONTEXT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 



The Legislative Context 

Federally legislated planning requirements in vocational education began with the passage of the 
Sm^h-Hughes Act. Planning requirements have become an increasingly visible aspect of vocational 
edu"%ation legislation. This fact is especially evident in the most recent federal requirements for voca- 
tional education contained in the Education Amendments of 1976. These Amendments stress the 
need to improve vocational education planning in order for vocational education to be more respon- 
sive to the needs of individuals for job skills, to the needs of employers for trained workers and to 
the vocational education needs of specially designated groups. The amendments also focus on pro- 
moting equal access to vocational education programs for both sexes. 

The Education Amendments of 1 976 direct the states to prepare and receive fed-ral approval of 
five-year state plans for vocational education, annual program plans, and accountability reports as a 
condition for distributing federal vocational education funds to eligible local recipients An integral 
part of the requirements for the distribution of federal funds is the need for state approval of local 
applications for the federal vocational education funds. 

Looking at the federal legislative prescription as a framework for local vocational education 
planning,, one notices several important characteristics: 

» 

• Coordination and consultation with other agencies and groups are considered as critical 
ingredients to reduce unwarranted duplication of program offerings and to make the best 
use of available resources. 

• Data about the availability of jobs and about student and community needs are considered 
to be a necessary basis for determining programs and services to be offered. 

• Evaluation findings are intended to be t vital ingredient of the local application process. 

• The state plan forvocational education is presented as a working plan with goals that 
can be measured. Its provisions are intended to affect future plans and actions of both 
state and local educational units. ' 

Several other aspects of the planning framework, though not as obvious, are implied For example- 
success of the state plan depends on the ability of the state division of vocational education to motivate 
the implementation of vocational education in local secondary and postsecondary schools The frame- 
work assumes that the goals contained in state plans represent a consensus or reflect the collective view- 
points and .ntentions 3f local epp'icants. Finally, while the Education Amendments of 1976 detail the 
minimal contents to be included in local applications for federal funds, they do not expficitly refer to 
local planning as such; however, planning is Implied. 
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The Environmental Context 



Planning is a mandate of law for vocational educators. However, the environment in which 
vocational e^" -ation operates has a great deal to do with the planning that takes place. From the 
fieldwork, and by review of other research, the study team has identified several key context 
conditions that affect local vocational education planning: 

• There is extreme diversity in the organization, funding, philosophy, and goals among 
local institutions offering vocational education. This is true both within and among 
states. As a result, it is misleading to think of "a vocational education system." 

• Although there are many federal regulations affecting vocational education, most of 
the key decisions with regard to the implementation of vocational education programs 
are made locally. The role of state divisions of vocationalceducation is usually limited 

to consultation and technical assistance in many aspects of vocational education planning, 

• The bulk of vocational education enrollment is in nonspecialized institutions— secondary 
and postsecondary schools— which offer both academic and occupational programs. Within 
these institutions, vocational administrators frequently function in staff roles, with va^'ying 
degrees of authority over decisions about vocational education programs, 

• Variations in the economic and demographic stability of communities affect the style 
of vocational education planning. Areas experiencing dynamic growth adopt different 
planning goals and activities than communities in more stable situations. 



THE REALITIES OF LOCAL LEVEL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 

^[je study team visited- a number of secondary and postsecondary sch.- that offer vocational 
educatWi. Commur ty-based organizations and- other institutions and agencies concerned with 
vocational education and training were also visited by the study team. Numerous planning documents 
supplied by these schools, organizations, and agencies were reviewed by the study team. The visits 
and the document review served as the basis for the following summary of planning processes, data 
use. evaluation practices, end coordinative/collaborative relationships in support of local level'voca- 
tional education plannina. 

Findings About Planning Processes at the Local Level 

• Relatively few local schools have a long-range institutional plan for vocational education. 

• Long-range vocational education planning, when it does take place, occurs most often 
in conjunction with facility planning. S 

• The local schools do engage in numerous vocational education planning activities. However. 
. the planning that does take place is usually oot found in a written planning document. As a 

- conseqqence. the planning processes and procedL'es that do occur in local schools arc- 
seldom. 5r only partially, communicated to groups or individuals outside of the school. 

• Local applications for fedefti funds received at the state level from secondary and post- 
secondary schools seldom contain sufficient detail to serve as planning documents. Indeed. 
It IS usually difficult to discern the extent or nature of local level planning simply by 
••eviewing local applications. ' 

• Urger secondary and postseco rriary schools are more likely to have formalized planning 
processes and policies and are n ore likely to have the resources to employ staff who have 
expertise in planning or research. It is important to recognize that many schools offering 
vocational education do not employ persons with sjfecific expertise in planning or research. 

• Decisions about vocational education programs and services in many schools are often made 
by. persons who are not vocational administrators. In local secondary education agencies 
planning decisions are often finalized by building principals or by district superintendents 
\rt postsecondary institutions, planning decisions are often finalized by presidents of the 
institution rather than by deans of occupational/vocational education, 

• Some kinds of planning activities are more likely to occur on a regular basis; other kinds of 
planning activities are likely to occur sporadically. Monitoring and assessing enrollment 
levels and stuaenf interest in vocational programs, and determining costs and expenditures 
are examples of instructional program planning activities that are usually conducted on a 
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regular basis Planjfing instructior.al programs .met services to niooi ttie neocJs of specu.l clu-nt 
groups {eg handrcapped and disadvantaged) and to ensure equ.W jccass to vcK-at.onal 
^ ^^""^'O" by both sexes are more l.kely to occur on .n ,rregula. basis and then usually on 
a felt-need or externally induced bas.s. Systematic plannim, that includes mvds assess 
ments as a basis for providing instruction and services to speaal ci.ent qroups or to promote 
equal access is the exception rather than the rule 

• . *■ - ■ 

Findings About the Use of Data in Planning 

• Published employment data are used more as a check to verify the vaLdiry of ideas for 

membeTs" ^iTLTr^r 7^'^'"''''°" "^''^ """^^ '^^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^ community 

members. For example, ideas for new programs often come from advisory committees 

business persons, or teachers. Chambers of commerce and economic development aqences 
provide data about incoming industries and employer needs. agencies 

• Data about student interest in vocational education programs and data about enrollments 

rnrs^rfd:?:.^ ^""^^^^ ^'^''^ - 

* Ir^'oTpt^r^fn'?nn7^ i' "J'^^''^^^^ "^'^^^ to planning new facMt.es at the local level 
^nii° ^ H ^.^''"'^'"^ "''^'^''''y '"'^ So'^e postsecondary mst.tutions 

^ analyze demographic trends to determine how to target future programming Most ins itu- 
t. ons. however, have difficulty finding and applying data about the numSand needsS 
special groups such as the handicapped, displaced homemafcers, and limited Englh proficient. 

* vlhTn°aTked"t^rjpTrtp^^^^^^^ -vocational education planning.^^3 
vor!?inn J^H ' ' ' ^'""^^ °^ information used in vocational education planning few 

hVnhi H - h'''''^'' mentioned cost data. Those who did came from institutions that 
hltlnffln^aS;^ ^""^'"^ ''''^ '''^ ^ - --'-tions thafa" 

' sources are feifto'be 'n-'or"'''' 1'^''°"" ^'^""'"9' S^^^^red from local 

sources are feit o be more useful for planning purposes than published data received from 

state agencies. Vocational educators feel that locally generated information is r^ore current 
. :mp,oyment"^ '''''' ^^^'^ "^^^ state-ge^nerated data. Thir.^^^ruT/ryre" f 

Reservations about, or problems with data are cited primarily with reference to emolovment 
data. Vocationa educators feel that substate data provided by state employmentTecu^^^^^^ 
dS r '"'''"t"^ geographic and occupationaMetail. In addi'on t also^s 

^nH nr / ;r'"^ vocational administrators in local schools to accept the accuracy of current 
eSucatfo" ' '^'^ -e available to them from state div sions of vocat "na 



'SlTel^^^^^^^ ^^o. . (S.lverSp..,, MD .ns:,:ut,ona, 
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• Reliable occupational 5upply information is particularly hard to obtain. It is difficult for 

. many secondary and postsecondary school administrators to predict m a reasofiably accurate 
way just how many vocational students will actually enter the job market seeking a position 
related to their training. Furthermore, the output from othef sectors (e.g.^n-the-job training, 
ip-migration of workers, proprietary schools, higher education programs, and so( forth) is 
. uncertain or unavailable on'a regular, continuing basis. ^ 

Typical sources of data which were noted by the study team as being used in local level vocational 
education planning are listed in table 1;^ -sC - 

Findings About Evaluatk)n Practices ' ^ 

Used for Local Pla^^iing j 

' ■ 

• LocaJ schools evaluate educational processes andpractices, program outcomes, and operations. 
,Man.y smaller schools were observed -by the study team to restrict their evaluation efforts to > 
assessments of teacher performance, and to taking part in infrequently occurring state-initiated 
program reviews and evaluations by regional iccrediting agencies. 

• The study team found that process evatuations do result in changes in facilitfes, equipment 
curriculum content, and staffing at the local levei. ^ 

• Local vocational staff support the state-initiated program review process that is the primary 
tool used at the local level for process evaluation purposes: Local administrators fe*el that 
process evaluations help- them to understand the requirements for quality vocaTiional programs. 

• Evaluations of instructibnal program outcomes typically focus on initial placement experiences 
arid subsequent employmept experiences' of program completers. These kinds of data are now ' 
available in the vast majority of local schools visited by the study team. Data about placement- 

, and employmenpexperiences, contribute to decisions about conti/iuing, deleting, or modifying 
existing vocational programs. However, placement and employment data are rarely key factors 
in makingtsach decisions. For example, most program deletions /eported to the study team had 
occurred as a^ result of declining program enrollments and a lac/ of student interest in these 
programs. Some of these programs offered poor employment prospects, but others had been 
successfully placing graduares. There are other reasons that limit the usefulness of plaqement < 
data in the process of making instructional program decisions. It is very difficult to acci^ately 
interpret placement rates. For example, is 60.percent placement a poor rate for an inner-ciay 
school in an area with 12 percent unemploS^ment, or is 80 percent placement good for a highly 
selective area school in a region with 4 percent unemployment? Vocational educators do not N 
have any consistent basis for making such judgments. They feel that excessive reliance on place- 
nr>ent data will thwart their efforts to serve more disadvantaged, handicapped, and nontraditional 
students who yvill be harder .to place. Jhere is also a question in interpreting what is an appro^ 
priate or acceptable level, of training-related placement given the^erse conditions under which 
different schools operate vocational education. The conditions include, .as examples, the charac- 
teristics ^nd abilities of program completers, the extent of general unemployment and wage , 
." levels offered in alternative jobs. - ' " , . ' " 

• 4 serious concern off administrators about evaluation activities is the burden it places on local 
. . . school resources in terms of staff time and dollar costs. One former administrator of a large 
metropolitan school district reported to the study team that the annual follow-up survey cost 
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Type of 
Information 



Employment 
(current and ■ 
future needs * 
for workers) 



Derhographic 



- TABLE 1 ^ . • ^ 

TYPICAL SOURCES OF DATA FOUND TO BE USED 
. FOR LOCAL PLANNING PURPOSES 



Planning 
Purposes 



Sources of Data 



Making decisions 
atiout irrstructional 
^program mix 



State and local employment 
security offices . 

Occupationai Outlook Handbook 
(IxS- Department of Labor)- 

ichool-initiated surveys of ^ 
■businesses and^industry 

Chambers of commerce* 

Newspapers -(want-ads) 

lx)cal advisory council^'and 
craft cpmmjttees. 

Community leaders, teachers ' 



PJanning for rjew 
facilities 



I 

J 

. r 



V ■ - 

» U.S. Bureau bf Censbs reports 
of popy lotion characteristics 
Regional planning comrnissions, 
data about housing patterrrs, 
commu»7ity growth trends, ^ 
and so. forth 

► Personal knowledge of 
administrators or input from 
local advisory councils about 
in-- or out-migration of industries 

' Local community organizations 
for J9formation about needs of/- 
special populations, advice on 
potential impact of new facilities^ 
on tax rates, environment,- and . 
so on _ 
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TABLE 1 

(continued)" 



Typical Sources of Data Found to be Used 
for Local Ptanning Purposes 



Type of - 
Information 



Economic 



Educational 



Planning 
Purposes 



Making decisions 
about instructional 
program mix; 
planning new facilrties; 
planning allocation of 
resources (staff and 
dollars) 



Making decisions ^r^ 
about instructional 
program mix; . 
planning hew facilities; 
planning instructional 
program support 
services 



Sources of Data 



estimates of local and state funds . 
potentially available to support 
programs ' - 

Estimates of income from tuition 
(postsecondcry level) 

Estimates of facility and equipment 
costs . : ^ ' . 

Current expenditure data for 
programs 



• Advice from educators and commu- 
nity leaders based or\ their special — 
■interests and educational philosophies 

• Current enrollments in existing 
programs 

Studeni: interest surveys 

• Experience and/or data about ptace^ 
• -ment rates of program completers 

• Personnel files (teacher availability, 
credentials, tenure status, salaries, 
and so on) . * 



NOTE: For a listing of kinds of data potentially useful for vocational education planning purposes^ see Harold Starr 
et ^\..Seiectjng^ Anafyzmg^ and Displaying P/anning Informa (Columbus/OH: The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. 1979), pp. 107^128.- 
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his institution an estimated Si 50,000, The iocreased time and cost of mandated evaluations 
have occurred at a time when the real dollar level of federal spending on vocational education 
^ has decreased. 

• ATgenerai shortcoming of evaluations conflucted at ^he local level is that they rarely deai 

with /'big picture" questions such as— - . 

^ • ■ ^ - © • • . 

. . —What unmet'needs exist? ^ 

— How can the vocational education system become more responsive to student 
and employer needs? . • 

— What courses and programs should be taught? 

— To what extent does the total program of vocationaP education meet the needs 
of all student^? - * ^ - ' ^ 

- How can service to various segments of the student body be improved?. 

- Are institutions of vocational education providing for the needs of various groups 
and age levels in the community? 

- Are decisions about the level and length of vocational education programs made 
on a consistent and rational basis? 

• ' <. * 

Current evaluation practices at the local levsl typically focus almost exclusively on improving the" 
quality of current mstructional prograrris and services instead of providing data -for deciding what 
might be done to improve t|e responsiveness of vocational education to its client groups. 

Findings About Coo^Sfetion and Collaboration for Planning 

• Coordination and collaboration among vocational education agencies, and between these 
agencies and CETA prime-sponsors, cbmmuniiy-based organizations (e.g., commurity action 

• agencies. Urban League, Opportunities Industrialization Centers)^ and offier Job training 
agencies focus on reducing unwarranted duplication of programs and Sharing curricula 
facilities, and teachers. The study team did not find many instances of joint planning o'f future 

. , directions to better serve client groups. ' : 

• Vocational education and CETA legislation have been important in extending or formalizing 
the mechanics of local levet coordinative and collaborative relationships for planning purposes 
In some localities, tocally initiated coordinative and collaborative relationships among voca- 
tional education, public and private job training agencies, anci^ community-based organizations 
have existed prior to federal legislative mandates for interagency coordination. 

. . • Effective coordination and collaboration are enhanced when there are commonalities in 

agencies' purposes, philosophies, and administrative policies. Differences in these factors as 
well as differences in funding procedures and budget cycles, create impediments^to effective 
interagency coordination and collaboration. 



desc'ribes the role of CBOs has been prepSed ^? s m\ed f^rn.^!n-- ■ ^ ^';'PP'^'"^"^ ^° ^his report which 

t^e Pan and the Promise of ComZniTBaL o^^^^^^^ ''^'"^ °' Vocational Education: 



■ • Coordinative and collaborative relationships arv^^^ Vocational education and other aaencies 
are seldom implemented and operated in a systef^^^'c, planned, o'' weii-supported manner. " 

- A more complete understanding of the nature of c^?'"'^'natian and collaboration in vocational 
^ education can be found in a recent National- Center publ'^^'on.'s ^ , vocational 

IMPROVING THE TEC'IJ^OGY v 
OF VOCATIONAL EdUCAT'"'^ P^AMIMING - . 

This section of the report lists a sanaple of planning ^°°'s ar^ techniques, and training materials 
. and activities that might be useful for improving local le^/^ . Vocational education planning an^for 
capac.tatmg the current planning skills of many local^'o^^ ,^'or,a| educa?^ admin^^rators The sam^'e 
of planning tools and techniques, and-training material a^<^ . Activities that>re listed were derived bT 
examinmg discrepanaes between federal legislative inten^ vocarionar e^.^c^tion ^anainq and the 
observed reahfes of Jocal level vocational educa^i^on planr^'^9 as it takes. P'ace under div^se environ 
mental context- conditions. * . " '^r aiv^ie environ- 

Suggestions for Planning Tools ^"^ Technique^ 

- • Models and procedural guides are needed fo assist '°cai school adn^inistrators/planners to 

develop multiyear institi>tional plans for vocation^' ^.c»ucation A'^''ed« and Van Ausd'^lP? 
have each proposed a model for doing multiyear fjf ^^tior^al planning for vocational educa ■ 
InH^K f ' 'T, P''°P°5ed models were developed ^J.-" use by (ocal Postsecondary institutions 
and both models emphasize -the inte^jration of voC^^'^^al a^d academic proarJm til;,nn ^ 
Alfred gives special emphasis to the need for invoI^^'^S all i,"3^,iSional stTinThe devjroo 
rnent of multiyear planning who will be affected ^^J^oU^llZoQ- He sees such invoh^Tment • 
as critical to ef active .mplementation of planning ^j^orts. ^t is reasonable to conclude that 
, different models for multiyear. local level vocation^' .^ducatron pi^"n>ng might need to'bf 
. formulated, given "the differences in the kinds of 1^^^' Schools which offer voca^o'al edS. 
InH rh'^w-'''^''^''"'^' "^".specialized -secondary, P^^f econdary. l^rse, small, ruraL urban) 
and the diverse environmental context under whif ^^ch schools '^Perate. ' 

- • Models and procedural guides are needed to assist i^^' schools a^d °ther locai^aqencip. rnn 

cerned with training persons for employment to or^f,"i2e-and Lpl«"^ent lo5 and regional 
arrangements for coordination and collaboration tO, do joinf planning and tomake ^hp hpcr 
use of available resources.for vocational education- ^ ^^'^ ■ 

. Models and procedural guides are needed to enable ^ ^tate division °^ vocational educarfon 
organize and implement statewide coordinative and fa borate ^^^^9ernen?s LmonriT 
state office, locaF schools, 'and other agencies to for^^^'ate and update ^^Te oLn. for ? 
, tional education. These models should (a) provide ^ ^^^se of"a ^ftewidrdTrectlon and ' 



^-^^s^:^cZl:^^:;:^^^ --^ ^^ork^n, paper p.epared 
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perspective to the planning done by "local schools, dPd (b).create c climate for joint state and 
local plann.ng to make the best use of available resources and achieve commonly shared 
objectives for vocational education and training. 

• Techniques and procedures are needed to enable local vocational education administrators and 
p anners to define new and emerging skills which are, or will be, needed by ZTe TblsusT 
of changing technologies. BakerS has outlined a procedure to assess the possible e ects of the 
microelectronics revolution on vocational. education. Tha procedure uses a Delph! process 

Jz2e ro oT' ' ^'-^'d and the procedure is intended to be gen^a - - 

-izdble to other occupational areas. cyciicidi 

' Irhnn'r ^<^"^^''"'^"'°" '^''!.'^' vocational education need to be developed for use by local 

• schools Such systems need to incorporate a variety of data that are pertinent for local nianninb 
and evaluation purposes. Alternative ways of systematically generating^d a^aTyVing to 
produce plannmg to meet the requirements of schools operating unde? different Won mental 
TrZT "^"^■^'^"^.f ^° "^^^ be developed. Although many ^hoois cur ently ope ateTmo^ 
to nnn S '"^''"^^ management information systems (MIS), these MIS are typically mended 
to support mon.toring and reporting functions rather than planning (and eva Ja'^n) puTpos^^^^^^ 

Needs for Training Materials 
to Enhance Planning Skills 

^nstrulion^tof ''''^^''''''^■^'''^ "^^^^-"^'^ that can be used for individual and/or group 

~ hn!L'""J;'"'''? understandings by local vocational administrators and plarviers of 
how vocational education isaffected by the political coniext in which it operates; 

- acquaint vocational administrators and planners with techniques that can be used' 
el"'''' "^'"^ ^° theirlpport forvocaiional 

- inform vocational administrators anff planners about data sources selection analysis 
displ^, and application techniques that are appropriate for vocatio^rerca^ior^"^ ' 

. plannmg in a variety of environrnental and educational contexts 
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